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AIMS  AND  OBJECTS 

OF   THE 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

INDIAN 

HEYE  FOUNDATION 


THIS  Museum  occupies  a  unique 
position  among  institutions,  in 
that  its  sole  aim  is  to  gather  and 
to  preserve  for  students  every- 
thing useful  in  illustrating  and  elucidating 
the  anthropology  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  to  disseminate 
by  means  of  its  publications  the  knowledge 
thereby  gained. 

Inception. — The  Museum  had  its  incep- 
tion twenty  \^ears  ago,  when  its  present 
Director,  pursuing  his  interest  in  the  ma- 
terial culture  of  the  American  Indians, 
commenced  the  systematic  accumulation 
of    objects    pertaining    thereto.     The    first 
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important  collection  was  procured  in  1903, 
a  representative  gathering  of  earthenware 
vessels  from  prehistoric  Pueblo  ruins  in 
Socorro  county,  New  Mexico;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  similar  collection  that  had 
been  foimd  in  a  cave  in  eastern  Arizona 
was  obtained;  and  trips  to  Porto  Rico,  to 
Mexico,  and  to  Costa  Rica  and  Panama, 
by  associates  of  Mr  Heye,  resulted  in  other 
gatherings  of  important  artifacts.  These 
objects,  with  those  previousl}'  assembled, 
formed  a  nucleus  to  which  accessions  have 
continuously  been  made  until  at  the  present 
time  the  number  of  objects  illustrating  the 
archeology  and  ethnolog>'  of  the  American 
Indians  exceeds  a  mUlion. 

South  American  Research. — But  the  first 
comprehensive  plans  for  systematic  re- 
search among  the  Indians  and  their  re- 
mains were  not  fuUy  developed  until  1906, 
in  which  year  ]Mr  Heye  became  associated 
with  Prof.  Marshall  H.  Saville,  of  Columbia 
University,  who  planned  a  series  of  re- 
searches to  cover  the  archeology  of  the 
Andean  and  coast  regions  of  South  America 
from     southern     Ecuador     northward     to 
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Daricn,  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
the  commencement  of  this  research  Mr 
Heye  was  fortunate  in  having  the  active 
interest  and  aid  of  his  mother,  the  late 
Marie  Antoinette  Heye,  through  whose 
cooperation  Professor  Saville's  studies  were 
made  possible.  In  all.  nine  field  seasons 
have  been  spent  in  the  area  mentioned. 
In  1907  Professor  Saville  had  the  assistance 
of  ]VIr  George  H.  Pepper,  who  assumed 
immediate  charge  of  the  excavations  inland 
from  iVIanta  in  the  province  of  Manabi, 
Ecuador;  in  1910  the  aid  of  Dr  Manuel 
Gamio,  at  present  Director  of  Anthropology 
and  Inspector  of  Monuments  of  Mexico; 
while  in  1908  and  1909  Dr  S.  A.  Barrett, 
now  of  the  JNIilwaukee  Public  Museum, 
carried  to  completion  an  ethnologic  study 
of  the  almost  unknown  Cayapa  Indians 
of  northwestern  Ecuador,  a  monograph 
pertaining  to  which  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. The  results  of  Professor  Saville's 
archeological  work  in  Ecuador  and  Colombia 
have  been  of  great  irnportance,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  knowledge  obtained 
and  of  collections  gathered,  as  the  culture 
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of  the  prehistoric  tribes  of  the  regions  ex- 
plored has  for  the  first  time  been  made 
known.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of 
these  studies  is  the  report  on  The  Antiquities 
of  Manabi,  Ecuador,  issued  in  two  quarto 
volumes  in  1907  and  1910.  The  artifacts 
from  Ecuador,  and  later  from  Colombia, 
consist  chiefly  of  earthenware  vessels,  some 
of  them  large  burial  urns,  stone  objects 
(including  many  massive  carved  seats), 
and  ornaments  of  gold  and  platinum. 

West  Indies. — Soon  after  the  South 
American  research  was  initiated,  an  arch- 
eological  survey  of  the  West  Indies  was 
commenced,  in  1907,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Huckerby  undertaking  that  pertaining  to 
St  Vincent,  subsequently  extending  the 
reconnaissance  to  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Gre- 
nada, Carriacou,  Cannouan,  and  many  smal- 
ler islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  the  collections  illustrat- 
ing the  culture  of  the  early  West  Indians 
being  very  numerous  and  comprehensive. 

The  work  initiated  by  Mr  Huckerby  was 
extended  in  1912  by  the  late  Theodoor  de 
Booy,  who  in  that  year  became  attached 
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to  the  staff  of  what  had  become  popularly 
known    as    the    "Heye    Museum."     Many 
journeys  were  made  to  the  islands  by   ^Ir 
de  Booy  in  the  interest  of  the  jMuseum,  first 
to  the  Bahamas  and  Caicos,  later   to   Ja- 
maica,    Santo     Domingo,     eastern     Cuba, 
jMargarita,    Trinidad,    the    Dutch    Indies, 
and   the  Mrgin  Islands  immediately  after 
their  transfer  to  the  United  States,  during  all 
of  which,  extending  to  the  year  1918,  he 
was  notably  successful  in  gaining  informa- 
tion   and    objective    material.     The    work 
of  the  ISIuseum  in  the  West  Indies  has  re- 
sulted in  an  accumulation  of  artifacts  that 
exceed  in  number  and  importance  all  others 
from  those  islands  throughout  the  world, 
many  of  the  objects  being  unique. 

Msits  to  the  West  Indies  were  also  made 
in  the  joint  interest  of  the  ^Museum  and  of 
the    Smithsonian     Institution    by    Dr     J. 
Walter  Fewkes  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  at  Washington,  who  conducted 
archeological    explorations    in    St    Vincent 
and    Trinidad.     Subsequently   ]Mr  M.   R. 
Harrington,  of  the  JNIuscum  staff,  follow- 
ing ]\Ir  de  Booy's  reconnaissance,  proceeded 
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to  eastern  Cuba,  where  archeological  studies 
of  prime  importance  were  conducted,  result- 
ing in  the  determination  of  the  cultural 
sequence  of  the  early  aborigines  and  in 
gathering  many  artifacts  of  the  highest 
scientific  value. 

United  States. — While  these  researches 
were  being  made  and  collections  of  materials 
obtained  beyond  our  immediate  borders, 
work  at  home  was  not  neglected;  indeed, 
so  extensively  were  collections  being  gath- 
ered in  the  United  States  that  the  Museum 
was  twice  compelled  to  move  from  limited 
temporary'  quarters.  Mr  Harrington  had 
long  been  a  student  of  the  ethnology  and 
archeolog}'  of  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  sojourned  among  many 
tribes  and  in  many  localities  in  behalf  of 
the  ]\Iuseum,  commencing  in  1908.  The 
results  of  his  field  trips  have  been  most 
prolific,  and  through  them  the  ISIuseum's 
collections  have  been  enriched  in  a  maimer 
that  seemed  impossible  at  the  time  the 
work  was  commenced.  Especially  note- 
worthy among  the  objects  thus  procured 
are  a  large  number  of  sacred  bundles,  or 
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packs,  from  numerous  tribes,  formerly  used 
in  connection  with  scalping,  war,  tattooing, 
and  other  ceremonies.     Rare  in  themselves, 
these    bundles   are    especially   valuable    to 
ethnology  both  by  reason  of  the  insight  into 
the  esoteric  life  of  the  Indians  which  they 
aflford,  and  because  they  are  usually  the 
repositories  of  various  objects  of  the  kind 
often  buried  with  the  dead  and  thus  lost 
to  science. 

Other  Expeditions. — Many   other   ethno- 
logical expeditions  have  been    made,   and 
to  various  locaUties,  notable  among  which 
were  the  journeys  of  ^Mr  Alanson  Skinner 
to    the    JNIenomini    Indians    of    Wisconsin, 
and  to  the  Bribri  Indians  of  Costa  Rica; 
of  Mr  Donald  A.  Cadzow  to  the  Athapas- 
can  tribes   of   the   far  Northwest;   of   ^Mr 
E.  H.  Davis  to  the  tribes  of  the  Southwestern 
deserts    and    in    southern    California;    of 
Mr  G.  W.  ANtry  to  Lower  CaUfornia  and 
to  the  Seri  of  Tiburon  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
California;  of  Dr  Frank  G.   Speck  among 
the  Montagnais  and  Mistassini  of  Canada, 
and  the  Penobscot  and  related    tribes    of 
Maine;  of  Messrs  Hodge  and  Xusbaum  to 
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the  Havasupai  of  Cataract  canon,  Ari- 
zona; and  of  Dr  T.  T.  Waterman  among 
the  Puget  Sound  Indians. 

Other  Archeological  Work. — Pursuing  its 
archeological  work,  the  Museum  in  1914 
explored  a  Munsee  Indian  cemetery  at 
Minisink,  near  Montague,  New  Jersey, 
revealing  its  historic  occupancy;  in  1915 
the  great  Nacoochee  mound  in  Georgia,  a 
noted  Cherokee  site,  was  excavated,  like- 
wise several  mounds  in  North  Carolina; 
in  1916  Mr  Warren  K.  Moorehead  of 
Phillips  Academy  and  Mr  Alanson  Skinner 
of  the  Museum  explored  several  sites  along 
the  Susquehanna,  and  Mr  Skinner  also 
conducted  excavations  at  Las  Mercedes, 
Costa  Rica.  Dr  Thomas  Gann,  in  1916-17, 
conducted  important  archeological  studies, 
in  behalf  of  the  Museum,  in  British  Hon- 
duras. More  recently  much  work  of  the 
same  general  character  has  been  done  in 
New  York  state,  especially  at  Inwood  on 
Manhattan  Island,  on  Long  Island,  and 
in  Cayuga  and  Jefferson  counties.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  investigations 
in  New  York  City  were  those  conducted 
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at  Throgs  Neck  and  Clasons  Point,  at  sites 
that  were  still  inhabited  at  the  coming  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  work  was  made  possible  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  Samuel  Riker,  Jr.,  Esq.,  a  trustee  of 
the  Museum,  who  has  manifested  his  in- 
terest in  this  and  in  other  ways  and  who 
contributed  also  the  means  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  interesting  results  of  the  Throgs 
Neck  and  Clasons  Point  field-work. 

Productive  of  important  results,  both  in 
the  way  of  information  and  of  collections, 
was  an  expedition  to  Kane  county,  Utah, 
in  the  autumn  of  1920,  by  Mr  Jesse  L. 
Nusbaum,  where  an  ancient  site  of  the  so- 
called  Basket-makers  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. For  the  important  finds  there 
made  the  Museum  is  indebted  to  General 
T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  who  afforded  the 
means  for  conducting  the  work  and  of  pub- 
lishing the  results. 

The  investigations  noted  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  objects,  consisting  of 
pottery,  stone,  bone,  shell,  wood,  fabrics, 
basketry,  etc.,  such  as  characterize  ancient 
Indian   culture   in   diff'erent   localities   and 
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during  various  periods,  but  as  the  results 
have   been   pubhshed   in   the   main,    it   is 
necessary  to  allude  to  them  only  in  this 
general  way.     One  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  archeological  research  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  Museum  has  engaged 
was  carried  on  in  1916  and  1917  by  Mr  Har- 
rington in  Arkansas,   where   extended   ex- 
cavation enabled  the  identification  of  the 
sites    as     Caddo.     This    and     subsequent 
work  in  Tennessee  was  done  at  the  instance 
of  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Esq.,  a  trustee  of 
the  Museum,  whose  own  investigations  of 
Indian  mounds  in   the  South,   covering  a 
period  of  many  years,  have  added  so  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  archeology  of  that 
section,  and  whose  recent  valued  gifts  of 
archeological  specimens,   derived  from  his 
own  excavations,  have  added  so  much  to 
the  Museum's  collections. 

In  1922  a  number  of  rockshelters  were 
examined  along  White  river  in  the  heart 
of  the  Ozark  region  of  northwestern  Arkan- 
sas.    Fortunately   these   shelters   were   ex- 
ceedingly   dry,    resulting   in  the   preserva- 
tion of  many  articles,   usually  perishable, 
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left  by  the  prehistoric  occupants,  includ- 
ing among  other  things,  basketry,  textiles, 
and  wooden  objects.  Of  these  the  expedi- 
tion secured  a  large  collection,  as  well  as 
a  series  of  the  more  ordinary  specimens  in 
stone  and  bone.  The  cane  basketry  re- 
sembles the  types  characteristic  of  the 
tribes  once  living  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  the  presence  of  coiled 
basketry  and  pieces  of  feather-  and  rabbit- 
skin  robes  like  those  of  the  Southwest  makes 
the  relationship  of  this  people  difficult  to 
determine. 

Mexico  and  Central  America. — Bene- 
factors.— No  aboriginal  American  culture 
was  developed  so  highly  as  that  of  the 
tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central  America; 
hence,  as  above  alluded  to,  the  earliest 
plans  of  the  founder  and  Director  of  the 
IMuseum  included  the  exploitation  of  those 
vast  and  important  fields  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  was  afforded.  To  this  end 
several  expeditions  were  made  to  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  British  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica  by  Professor  Saville  in  1913 
and   the  years  following,   and   the   oppor- 
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tunity  was  further  increased  soon  after 
the  definite  estabUshment  of  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation, 
in  1916,  and  the  selection  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  Ever  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  James  B.  Ford,  Esq., 
one  of  the  trustees,  pursued  his  policy  of 
aiding  scientific  endeavor  when  he  assumed 
pecuniary  responsibility  for  much  of  the 
research  thus  far  conducted  by  the  Museum 
in  the  countries  to  the  south,  as  well  as  for 
rare  and  important  collections  which  it 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure;  and 
it  was  due  to  his  further  interest  that  the 
Central  American  investigations  were  now 
enlarged.  These  generous  gifts,  which 
have  made  the  Museum  preeminent  m 
many  ways,  so  far  as  Central  America  is 
concerned,  have  been  augmented  by  Minor 
C.  Keith,  Esq.,  also  a  trustee,  through  his 
hberal  donation  of  the  largest  collection  of 
Costa  Rican  earthenware  extant,  and  by 
Harmon  W.  Hendricks,  Esq.,  likewise  a 
trustee,  who  made  it  possible  for  the  Museum 
to  acquire,  among  other  treasures,  a 
marvelous    sculptured    vase    from    Guate- 
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mala — a  gem  of  aboriginal  handiwork,  a 
description  of  which  has  been  published 
in  the  form  of  a  Leaflet  through  Mr  Hen- 
dricks' further  generosity.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  Keith  collection  has  already 
been  manifested  by  a  specialist  who  is 
using  it  as  the  basis  of  a  memoir  on  the 
ceramic  art  of  Costa  Rica,  to  be  published 
by  the  IMuseum. 

OtJier  Benefactions. — In  the  matter  of 
other  collections  IVIr  Hendricks  has  been 
generous  almost  beyond  measure.  Thous- 
ands of  priceless  ethnological  and  archeologi- 
cal  objects  have  been  contributed  by  him 
from  time  to  time — objects  such  as  one 
would  scarcely  have  bcheved  to  exist  out- 
side of  museums.  And  not  only  this,  for 
INIr  Hendricks  has  made  possible  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  ruins  of  Hawikuh,  one  of 
the  famed  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  occu- 
pied by  the  Zuiii  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
from  prehistoric  time  until  1670,  a  work 
that  has  been  in  progress  by  the  Hendricks- 
Hodge  Expedition  during  the  last  five  field 
seasons  and  which  will  be  resumed  in  the 
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summer  of  1923  under  the  continued  charge 
of  Mr  F.  W.  Hodge. 

Gifts  by  Trustees. — In  this  brief  summary 
only  a  few  of  the  gifts  made  by  trustees  of 
the  Museum,  important  as  they  are,  can 
be  mentioned.  As  proof  of  the  interest  he 
has  always  manifested,  Mr  Hendricks  has 
presented,  besides  those  mentioned,  vari- 
ous large  collections,  including  numerous 
polychrome  vessels  from  the  celebrated 
Casas  Grandes  of  Chihuahua;  two  Penn 
wampum  treaty  belts,  procured  in  London; 
a  large  number  of  gold  ornaments  from 
Colombia;  a  collection  of  archeological  ob- 
jects from  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Pennsylvania;  a  collection  of  archeological 
and  ethnological  specimens  from  the  Cho- 
koi  tribe  of  Panama,  and  of  ethnologic 
artifacts  from  the  Plains  Indians,  gathered 
at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming,  about  1850; 
and  a  collection  of  native  woven  blankets, 
belts,  etc.,  from  the  Southwest  and  northern 
Mexico. 

Of  no  less  importance  and  scientific  value 
have  been  the  gifts  by  Mr  Ford,  preemi- 
nent among  which  is  a  collection  of  seven- 
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teen  mosaic  objects  consisting  of  wooden 
shields,  masks,  and  an  ear-ornament  inlaid 
with  turquois  and  other  stones  from  Mex- 
ico (described  and  illustrated  in  a  special 
volume  just  pubhshcd  by  the  Museum). 
Until  recently  only  twenty-four  major 
examples  of  mosaic  work  had  come  to  light 
and  been  placed  on  record  by  printed  de- 
scription and  illustration.  Of  these,  twenty- 
three  are  in  Europe.  The  other  specimen, 
from  a  cave  in  Honduras,  is  in  possession 
of  this  Aluseum,  also  a  gift  from  IVIr  Ford. 
Other  gifts  from  this  benefactor  include 
extensive  archeological  collections  from  the 
California  islands;  the  Lady  Blake  collec- 
tion from  the  West  Indies;  many  ivory 
car\angs  of  the  Eskimo;  ethnologic  objects 
illustrating  the  life  ef  the  Cree,  and  of  the 
Eskimo  of  Hudson  bay,  Bering  strait, 
and  the  Yukon  territor}^;  collections  of 
antiquities  from  Mexico,  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, and  British  Honduras,  the  latter 
including  a  fine  series  of  painted  Maya 
vases;  and  an  ancient  Inca  textile,  a  marvel 
of  aboriginal  American  art. 
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So  extensive  and  important  are  the 
many  and  varied  objects  given  by  IMessrs 
Ford  and  Hendricks,  in  addition  to  their 
benefactions  in  other  ways,  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  collections 
which  bear  their  names  would  form  a  worthy 
nucleus  for  any  museum.  Another  trustee, 
F.  Kingsbury  Curtis,  Esq.,  has  given  to  the 
Museum  the  important  G.  T.  Arms  collec- 
tion of  archeological  and  ethnological  material 
from  Chile;  while  to  another.  Archer  M. 
Huntington,  Esq.,  the  IMuseum  is  indebted, 
in  the  way  of  collections  alone,  for  a  series 
of  original  water-color  drawings  of  Indian 
subjects  by  George  Catlin,  and  for  other 
important  accessions. 

The  Building.— Indeed,  the  IMuseum  owes 
much  to  the  UberaHty  of  its  trustees  and 
to  their  active  interest  in  its  endeavors. 
Crowded  in  its  quarters  in  a  loft  building, 
it  was  Mr  Huntington  who  made  possible 
the  erection  of  a  fireproof  edifice  to  house 
its  treasures,  by  the  gift  of  a  tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
The  American  Geographical  Society,  and 
The  American  Numismatic  Society,  while 
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other  trustees,  together  with  other  friends 
of  the  Museum  project,  contributed  liber- 
all}-  to  the  funds  required  for  the  buildmg 
and  its  equipment. 

Valued  Conlributions. — Likewise  gener- 
ous have  been  those  whose  only  direct  re- 
lations with  the  INIuseum  are  their  interest 
in  its  aims  and  objects.  Among  these  are 
Mrs  Thea  Heye,  whose  name  is  not  only 
borne  upon  hundreds  of  valuable  objects, 
including  those  forming  a  collection  of 
Mocoa  ethnological  material  from  \'cne- 
zuela,  but  who  has  met  the  expense  of 
an  expedition  to  Santa  Catalina  and  San 
Miguel  islands,  Cahfornia,  which  has  been 
productive  of  collections  of  rare  value  to  the 
study  of  the  archeolog>'  of  their  former 
inhabitants.  Among  the  many  valuable 
gifts  from  Mrs  Heye,  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  a  unique  specimen — the  entire 
shrunken  body  of  a  man  from  the  Jivaro 
Indians  of  Ecuador,  the  result  of  the  same 
process  by  which  the  well-known  shrunken 
heads  are  produced  by  this  tribe.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  among  the  other  bene- 
factors of  the  Museimi  are:   the  late  jMiss 
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Edith  Hendricks,  who  presented  collections 
of  ethnological  specimens  from  the  upper 
Amazon  and  of  antique  material  from  the 
Iowa  tribe,  as  well  as  other  objects;  Mrs 
Charles  R.  Carr,  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island, 
an  archeological  collection  from  an  historic 
Indian  site  at  Burr's  hUl,  the  result  of  her 
husband's  excavations;  W.  de  F.  Haynes, 
Esq.,  who  contributed  rare  archeological 
objects  from  South  Carolina  and  from 
Tennessee  and  adjacent  states;  the  late  W.J. 
Mackay,  an  Iroquois  archeological  collec- 
tion from  northern  New  York  and  Ontario; 
Rev.  WiUiam  R.  Blackie,  his  collection 
representing  the  archeology  of  Westchester 
county,  New  York;  Homer  E.  Sargent, 
Esq.,  and  the  late  Mrs  Russell  Sage,  notable 
collections  of  Indian  basketr>';  Reginald  Pel- 
ham  Bolton,  Esq.,  who  not  only  has  given 
various  archeological  specimens  from  New 
York  City  and  vicinity,  but  has  contributed 
of  his  valued  services  without  stint  in  the 
Museum's  field-work;  Rodman  Wanamaker, 
Esq.,  twelve  sculptured  stones  from  Gua- 
temala, including  a  large  and  unique  slab; 
Dr  George  Bird  Grinnell,  a  valuable  col- 
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lection    of    ethnological    objects    from    the 
Cheyenne     and     Blackfoot     tribes.    Alto- 
gether,   the    specimens    presented    to    the 
Museum    since    its    foundation,    by    those 
connected    with    it    only    through  sympa- 
thy with  its  endeavors,  number  more  than 
24,000. 

Growth. — Study    Collections. — So    greatly 
and  so  rapidly  have  the  collections  of  the 
Museum  increased  that  they  have  already 
practically   outgrown   the   building,   conse- 
quently the  collections  now  exhibited  are 
only   a   very   small   part   of   those   in    the 
^Museum's     possession.     Owing     to     these 
limitations  of  space  it  has  been  necessary  to 
present    to    the    pubUc    view    only    small 
synoptic  series  of  objects  illustrating,  in  an 
admittedly  meager  way,  the  culture  of  the 
Indians    which    they    represent.     But    the 
main  object  of  the  Museum  is  not  to  appeal 
to  the  general  public,  welcome  as  it  will 
be  to  view  the  exhibits;  rather  it  is  the  aim 
to  afford  to  serious  students  every   facility 
for  utilizing  the  collections  m  their  researches. 
To  this  end  there  are  many   thousands  of 
unique  specimens  in  the  study  series,  which 
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will  always  be  available  for  this  purpose 
and  which  indeed  have  already  been  thus 
extensively  used. 

Physical  Anthropology. — Pursuant  to  the 
policy  of  the  Director  to  expand  the  activi- 
ties of  the  IMuseum  as  opportunity  afforded, 
there  has  been  estabhshed,  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  work  and  under  the"  patronage  of 
Dr  James  B.  Clemens,  a  division  of  physi- 
cal anthropolog>^,  in  immediate  charge  of 
Dr  Clemens,  assisted  by  Dr  Bruno  Oette- 
king,  which  has  the  care  and  study  of  all 
skeletal  material  obtained. 

Publication. — Following  the  issue  of  the 
two  quarto  volumes  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Manabi,  Ecuador,  the  pubhcations  were 
confined  to  a  series  of  Contrihutions  from 
the  Museum,  consisting  largely  of  articles 
by  members  of  the  staff,  reprinted  from 
scientific  journals.  In  the  spring  of  1919, 
however,  following  his  liberal  patronage 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  physical 
needs  of  the  Museum,  Mr  Huntington 
contributed  the  means  for  the  pubUcatiou 
of  a  series  of  Indian  Notes  and  Monographs, 
which  not  only  affords  an  vmusual  oppor- 
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tunity    for    disseminating    the    results    of 
studies  by  members  of  the   staff  and  by 
the  Museum's  collaborators,  but  which  has 
greatly   stimulated   activity   in   this   direc- 
tion.    It  is  therefore  due  entirely   to   Mr 
Huntington's  interest    that    the    Museum 
even  in  the  short  time  during  which  his 
generous    gifts   have   been    available,    has 
been  enabled  to  issue  skty-five  works  in 
the  series  mentioned,  ranging  in  size  from 
a    few    to   many   hmidreds   of   pages   and 
most  ;  of    them ,  profusely    illustrated.     A 
Ust  of  these  and  of  the  other  publications 
of  the  Museum  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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